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Tho’ thus eoniin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 
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THE GOVERNESS. 
( Continued.) 

OVERCOME by her emotion, 
Cornelia retired to her chamber, where 
reason and reflection soon restored her 
to composure ; but a painful task yet 
remained for her to perform, and that 
was an explanation with Cleveland, 
who loved: her with equal ardour and 
sincerity, and was, in fact, more dear 
to her than she dared to avow, even 
to herself. Determined, however, not 
to faulter in the important task of self- 
denial, which she had imposed on 
herself, she took the opportunity of 
their next interview, to explain to him 
the state of affairs, and to assure him 
that she now considered their mutual 
engagements cancelled. ‘“ Honor and 
prudence alike forbid our union,” said 
she; “JF must not even express a hope 
‘hat time. will effect any change in our 
prospects. I must now turn the talents 
a iather’s fond partiality has fostered, 
to some account; and in an humbler 
sphere obtain a maintenance for myself, 
and, should he need it, succour for my 
father; while you, Cleveland, must 
comply with the ambitious, but just 
views of your family, and devote your 
life to the service of your country, or, 
forgetting me, bestow your hand upon 
onc worthy of you, and approved by 
your friends—Nay, dear Cleveland, 
interrapt me not; I have weighed it 


wei’, «1 ¢ find it must be so.” Cleve- 
and every argument which love 
cov fest, to make her consent to 
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a union with him; he assured her, and 
with truth, that he would feel more 
happy with her, even if his father still 
should refuse his consent, and strove 
to convince her that his pay was suffi- 
cient to secure them all the necessaries, 
though not the luxuries of life, which, 
if she could be content to share, he 
should be morethan happy. With a 
melancholy smile, Cornelia replied, “I 
doubt not your generosity, Cleveland, 
but must not avail myself of it, to my 
own dishonour and your disadvantage. 
I must be content with still fewer com- 
forts than what your love, your pro- 
tection, under any pecuniary circum- 
stances, would afford me. I act only 
from the conviction, that what I pro 
pose is right and best for us both ; en- 
deavour not, I conjure you, to make 
me feel reluctance, where duty bids me 
act with resolution; and judge of my 
affection for you, by the firmness with 
which I sacrifice my own happiness, to 
perform my duty and secure your per- 
manent welfare.” ‘lo arguments such 
as these, Cleveland could oppose only 
the remonstrances of tenderness, or the 
transports of passion ; but to these Cor- 
nelia as resolutely refused conviction $ 
their final separation consequently took 
place, and it was only in the solitude of 
her chamber that Cornelia indulged the 
anguish of a wounded heart and disap- 
pointed hopes. 

Every thing being arranged for the 
departure of Mr. Emersly, Cornelia ob- 
tained the recommendation of a friend 
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to Mrs. Harcourt, and after the sale of 
her father’s effects, accompanied him 
totown. She remained with him in a 
lodging until the hour of his embarka- 
tion, and then removed to the mansion 
of lady Bute, who had kindly offered 
her an asylum, until the first ebullitions 
of grief having subsided, she should be 
enabled to enter with composure upon 
her new avocation. Cleveland made 
one despairing effort to secure a hap- 
piness which he believed he was upon 


the point of being wrested from him f 


forever ; he wrote to his father, declar- 
ed his fins for Cornelia, and described 
her merit in most energetic terms ; but 
Sir Thomas Cleveland, who had, in fact, 
another match in view for his son, was 
not to be moved by the sophistry of a 
young man in love; and Cleveland, 
finding his father inexorable, after ad- 
dressing a tender farewell remonstrance 


to his Cornelia, exchanged into a regi- } 


ment ordered upon foreign service. 
Cornelia in the duties of her present 
Situation, strove to forget her own sor- 
rows, that she might not disgust her 
young pupils by evincing a degree of 
melancholy, from which the youthful 
mind is ever averse. Emmeline, her 
more immediate charge, was wild to a 
fault, and called for her most sedulous 
attention; while Louisa, who shared her 
instructions, though not her restraints, 
was froward, capricious, and artful, yet 
she conducted herself with a conside- 
rable degree of complacency towards 
our heroine ; as she found her mother 
entertained a high opinion of her abi- 
lities, and the General, who was, in 
fact, the oracle of the family, and from 
whom they had great expectations, ex- 
pressed his admiration of her in open 
and undisguised terms. ‘Thus treated 
with kindness and consideration by all, 
Cornelia found her situation not so ve- 
ry irksome, and her former cheerful- 
ness gradually returned ; for none are so 
truly happy as those who feel that they 
merit their own.self-approbation and 





the esteem of others. Anxiety for the 
fate of her father and her lover, never-| 
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theless caused her many a sleepless 
night and many a bitter tear ; while the 
portrait of the former, and tive last let- 
ter of Cleveland, afforded her the only 
solace fate and her own integrity had 
lett her. 

(To be continued.) 
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FILIAL PIETY. 
Extract from Sheridan’s speech on the trial of 
Warren Hastings. 


It is the primal bond of society 
it is that instinctive principle, which, 
panting for its proper good, soothes 
unbidden, each sense and sensibility of 





it now beams irom every eye !—It is 
that gratitude, which softening under 
the sense of recollected good, is eager 
to own the vast, countless debt it ne’er 


of unceasing solicitudes, honourable 
self denials, life preserving cares !—It 
is that part of our practice, where duty 
drops its awe !—where reverence refines 
into love !—It asks no aid of memory ! 
—It needs not the deductions of rea- 


whether law or human rule—few argu- 
ments Can increase and none can dimin- 
ish it! It is the sacrament of off nature, 
not only the duty, but the indulgence 
of man—It is his first, great privilege— 
it is amongst his last most endearing 
delights !—when the bosom glows with 
the idea of reverberated love—when to 
requite on the visitations of nature, and 
return the blessings that have been re- 
ceived ! when—what was emotion, fix- 
ed into vital principle—what was in- 
stinct, habituated into a master passion 
—sways all the sweetest energies of 
man—hangs over each vicissitude of 
all that must pass away—aids the me- 
lancholy virtues in their last sad ‘tasks 
of life—to cheer the langours of decre- 
pitude and age—explore the thought— 
explain the aching eye! 





THE PLEASURES OF IGNORANOF. 
St. Pierre, in his “ Studies ¢f Na- 
thus treats of some of t' . ‘lea- 





sures arising from a state of i ee, 


son !—Pre-existing, paramount over all, | 





man !—it now quivers on every lip!— . 
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alas! can pay—for so many long years , 
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“ How many evils does ignorance 
conceal from us, which, in the course of 
human life, we are doomed, beyond the 
possibility of escaping, one day to en- 
counter ! the inconstancy of friends, the 
revolutions of fortune, calumnies, and 
the hour of death itself, so tremendous 
to most men. The knowledge of ills 
like these would mar all the comforts of 
living. How many biessings does igno- 
rance render sublime! the illusions of 
friendship, and those of love, the per- 
spectives of hope, and the very treasures 
which science unfolds. The sciences in- 
spire delight only when we enter upon 
the study of them, at the;period when the 
mind, in a state of ignorance, plunges 
into the great career. Itjs the point of 
contact between light and darkness, 
which presents to the eye the most fa- 
vorable state of vision: this is the har- 
monic point, which excites our admira- 
tion, when we are beginning to see clear- 
ly ; but it lasts only for a single instant. 
It vanishes together with ignorance.— 
The elements of geometry may have im- 
passioned young minds, but never the 
aged, unless in case of certain illustrious 
mathematicians, who were proceeding 
from discovery to discovery. ‘T'hose 
sciences, only, and those passions, which 
are subjected to doubtand chance, form 
enthusiasts at every stage of life, such 
as chemistry, avarice, play, and love.” 
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FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS—/A dialogue. 


Amelia. So my grave coz, they tell me, that 
since you have left boarding school you have be- 
come aperfect female philosopher, and maintain 
the strange idea that the pursuits of men and wo- 
men should invariably be directed to the same 
objects——-Do you go so far Miss, as to suppose 
they should wear a common dress ? 

Eliza. Since, my dear Amelia, you have been 
pleased to honour me with the title of a female 
philosopher, but appeat perfectly to misunder- 

‘aud the opinions I uphold, will you have pa- 
wnee with me while I attempt to explain them. 
~imelia. As to patience, coz, I cannot promise 
you ‘suck in that way; but as J suppose you do 
wot ifean to preach a sermon, I am all attention. 
ica. My opinion, then, to give it in form, 

» ‘Del women, in common with men, are ration- 

beings, ead have an equal right with them to 
44 ta@ pleasures of intellect; and that it should 
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cultivate her understanding ; and if these lords 
of the creation would give us fair play, we would 
soon convince them, that we are capable of ri- 
valling them in any thing, except bodily strength; 
and 1 know no higher object of ambition, than to 
rival them in knowledge. 

Amelia. What! not that of subduing the ty- 
rants, and bringing them as slaves to your feet ? 
Your’s must be a strange, unnatural system, that 
would teach you to find more pleasure in refut- 
ing an argument, than in conquering a heart. 
Aunt. A wuce, Amelia, with your raillery ! 
and for once, if you can, be serious. 

Amelia. ,1 protest, my dear aunt, I never was 
more serious in all my life. I know not what 
should make one serious, if not an attempt to 
rob us young women of the pleasure of flirtation. 
Now do, my beloved coz, tell me honestly —does 
it not go a little against the grain, even with your 
wise gravity, to shut yourself up in your study, 
and to be “commercing with the stars,” when 
you might be footing it on the floor of a ball room, 
amid a crowd of admirers? or can you in con- 
science say, that you had rather hold a learned 
conversation with philosophers of no sex, on the 
origin of evil, than enjoy the delight ofa chit chat 
about nothing with the beaux in a side box. 

Eliza. As to the dear delights you talk of, 
Amelia, I must honestly tell you, that philosophy 
has already made me too wise, or if you like it 
becter, too stupid to relish them. I could Never 
persuade myself that nonsense, in falling from the 
lips of a pretty fellow, was converted into sense; 
nor have I ever experienced the vanity of making 
numerous conquests. Of the conquest of one 
worthy heart, every woman may be proud: but 
a coquet, with a train of dangicrs, has always 
appeared to me a despicable character,’* ; 

/melia. Your wisdom, my dear, makes you, 
methinks, a little too sevére. If 1 am to speaig 
plainly in my turn, I must say, I have no patience 
with that freezing philosophy, which would nip 
every pleasure in the bud, and convert every 
melting heart into a stone. I am afraid, Eliza, 
your system, in banishing that lively nonsense, 
that drops from the lips without the trouble of 
thinking, would convert our gsy cireles into si- 
lent meetings; and by metamorphosing us ull 
into philosophers in petticoats, deprive us of 
more than half our charms. 

Eliza. Still, Amelia, harping upon the same 
string. How happy should 1 think myself, my 
dear cousin, could I teach you at least so much 
philosophy, as to convince you, that women have 
higher objects to pursue, than to gratify their own 
vanity or to please the men. By devoting them- 
selves to these objects, and by entertaining a 
silly notion that their weaknesses and defects 
render them amiable, women have hitherto kept 
themselves in a state of inferiority, for which 
they were never intended by nature. 

(To be continued. ) 


—— 

An old amoroso said one day to a pretty little 
girli—* I never see you, my dear, but | am a score 
of years younger.”—“ Then, pray,” said she,” let 
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> Omens first object, as a human being, to 
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us not meet viten, or you'll soon be in your second 
chiidheod 
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POETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion. 
TO MISSES C. B. & J. M‘C. 


OFT shall retentive mem’ry call to view, 

With what delight those hours of converse flew, 
When gloomy midnight o’er the world held sway, 
But beauty op’d an intellectual day ; 

When Fancy, eager, from the mines of thought 
Each pleasing lesson for instruction brought ; 
While lite’s full pages all their lore resign’d, 
Our hearts improv’d, our nobler pow’rs refin’d; 
And heav’nly Innocence, unsullied maid, 

In fleecy robes of purest white array’d ; 

Gave to meek charity a softer grace, 

And a new beauty to each lovely face— 

Already glowing with each charm of youth, 
With female meekness, modesty and truth. 

For such pure joy, my bosom joy’d to share, 
Accept, a poor return, the poet’s pray’r. 

Far from the tempests of disorder’d life, 
Unknown, the busy world’s tumultuous strife ; 
From folly’s smiles, and fashion’s flaunting glare ; 
Remote from splendid vice or penury’s cure, 
May you, in virtue’s humble shades e’er stray, 
No iil to harm, no wish to lure away; 

And still as time his flight shall o’er you roll, 
Twine some new virtue found the op’ning soul. 
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T) ZELIA, 


On charging the Author with writing too much 
on Love. 


*Tis true my musc to love inclines, 
‘And wreaths of Cypria’s myrtle twines; 

Quits all aspiring, lofty views, 
And chaunts whiat nature’s gifts infuse ; 
Timid to try the mountain’s height, 
Beneath she strays, retir’d from sight, 
Careless, culling amorous flow’rs ; 
Or quaffing mirth in Bacchus’ bow’rs. 
When first she rais’d her simplest lays 
In Cupid’s never ccasing praise, 
The God a faithful promise gave— 

That never should she feel Love’s stings, 
Never to burning passion be a slave, 

But feel the purer joy thy friendship brings. 





“ MOONLIGHT. 


Soft streams the silver lunar light, 
Along the glist’ning fields of snow, 
Prom whence the rays reflected white, 

With purer lustre glow : 
*Tis all enchantment, now to gaze 
Upon the calm resplendent blaze, 
Whose radiance, tranquil and serene, 
With a bright lustre floods the scene. 
But softer than the lunar ray, 

The graceful, mild endearing air, 
Yon Anna, in your form display, 

Sweet nymph supretnely fair 
For like the moon-beam from the snow, 
Thy charms a brighter lustre show— 
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When, with the virtues of the mind, 
Have beauty’s every bloom conjoin’d. 


—— i 


TO HOPE. 


Aid blue-ey’d Hope! thy humble votary’s lays; 
Inspire me with poetic flame ; 

In numbers soft teach me to sing thy praise, 
And raise to Heav’n thy name. 

To calm distress and heal each anxious woe, 
Be mine the happy art ; 

Harmonious ever may the verses flow, 
Which heal the aching heart. 

Far from ambition’s lofty scene, 

Hope rears her cheering head; 

Frolics amid the cheerful green, 

And gambols o’er the mead. 

The shepherd’s cot shall oft enjoy, 

Her influence divine ; 

To soften labour’s rough employ, 

She sheds a ray benign. 

To me thy genial smiles impart, 

And shield me, from despair, 

Teach me, oh Hope! the keenest dart, 

Of adverse fate to bear. 


TO THE SETTING SUN. 


Bright orb of day! as thy declining beam 
In clouds of glory hastens from my view, 
How do I love to catch the last faint gleam, 
Thy setting splendours round the landscape 
strew. 
All nature sinking to-a soft repose, 
In farewell accent greets thy parting ray ; 
And the rich tints thy glowing radiance throws, 
Endear the prospect of the close of day. 
Oh! when my setting sun of life draws near, 
Its final close, may I like thee decline ; 
And the last rays of my existence here, 
Be bright, unclouded and as pure as thine! 





TO MARY. 
Written at Sea. 


*Midst sultry calms, and surgeless seas, 
While others fervently implore 
The rolling waves and friendly breeze, 
To send them to their destin’d shore ; 
No wish invades my faithful breast, 
(Or faintly flows the feeLle pray’r) 
To visit regions so unblest-— 
For you, my Mary, are not there! 
From other sources flows my pain, 
My heart far diffrent wishes fill; 
I long to turn to thee again,— 
And not to leave thee further still. 


Charies. 











The Publieation Office of this Work js re- 
moved to No. 193, Lombard Street, where sub- 
scriptions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addtessed to the Editor, and) 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88 Ches.! 
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